A Preliminary Analysis of the Dating of the Gospel of Mark 


Introduction: 


Among both the general public and academics, the date of the Gospel of Mark has been 
a controversial topic of discussion. The vast majority of academics are in agreement that the 
gospel was written in between 66 and 73 AD. In contrast to certain Christian fundamentalists, 
who believe that the author of this Gospel must have written in between 40 and 50 AD to 
safeguard the faith from atheism. This article will provide various points that prove the rigor 
of the commonly accepted minimum dating of this text. The Gospel of Mark must be 
understood to have been written after 70 CE, with three key arguments to be elaborated upon 
that firmly establish this. An evaluation of the early patristics will be carried out in order to 
make a case for the validity of our suggested dating method by means of conventional criteria. 
Secondly, the flexibility of the Olivet Discourse, in which Jesus makes a prediction about the 
fall of the temple, will further be investigated. We will expound on the reasons why this has 
convinced both liberal and conservative historians to date the gospel to a later time period 
without any presuppositions of naturalism, which is what is usually conceived by laymen 
when we speak of dating the Gospel of Mark. Furthermore, we will also investigate the 
anachronistic character of the term “Legion” within the narrative of the Episode of the 
Gerasene Demon, and subsequently link it to a particular Roman military organization that 
was known throughout the conflict that occurred in late 60 AD. 


The Argument from the Early Patristics: 


The Christian tradition is riddled with difficulties, conservative Christians that are not 
swayed by the plethora of arguments to this effect often treat the Church Fathers as infallible 
authorities. Thus, whenever an argument based on external evidence can be formulated, it is 
wise to pursue it to ensure dialogue takes place on as much common ground as possible, as 
differing presuppositions and approaches to Church tradition often hamper fruitful discourse. 
Whilst most fathers from the 3rd and 4th centuries onwards believed Mark was written 
during Peter's lifetime, the earliest traditions paint an entirely different picture. Our earliest 
testimony is a tradition from the second-century Apostolic Father, Papias of Hierapolis, 
preserved as a citation by the fourth-century historian Eusebius of Caesarea in his 
Ecclesiastical History. Papias states the following: 


This also the presbyter said: Mark, who became the interpreter of Peter, wrote down 
accurately, though not indeed in order, whatsoever he remembered of the things said or 
done by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord nor followed him, but afterward, as I said, 

he followed Peter, who adapted his teaching to the needs of his hearers, but with no 


intention of giving a connected account of the Lord's discourses, so that Mark 
committed no error while he thus wrote some things as he remembered 
them. For he was careful of one thing, not to omit any of the things which he had heard, 
and not to state any of them falsely. (Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History 3.39.14-17) 


In the context of these passages, Papias is defending the Gospel of Mark from 
allegations of disorder brought on by dissidents questioning the authority of the gospel; a 
common feature of early Christianity. While he does not explicitly discuss the dating of the 
gospels in the manner the other fathers did, the obvious implication of his assertion that he 
“committed no error while he thus wrote something as he remembered them,” is that 
Peter was not available to inform and proofread Mark's gospel when he was writing it. 
Otherwise, he would not need to recall his memory and could simply go to the primary 
source, the Apostle Peter. Irenaeus of Lyons [130-202 AD], composed his 5 volume magnum 
opus, Against Heresies in 180 AD, he states in 3.1.1: 


“Matthew also issued a written Gospel among the Hebrews in their own dialect, while 
Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome, and laying the foundations of the Church. After 
their departure (¿8090v), Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, did also hand down 

to us in writing what had been preached by Peter.” 


In this passage, Irenaeus asserts that after the “departure” or “exodon” of Peter and Paul 
from Rome, Mark published his Gospel. Which served as a composition of allegedly Petrine 
traditions. Here, departure or ¿¿oSov' is a euphemism for death that is further attested in 
Luke 9:31 and 2 Peter 1:15, and is also utilized in 1 Clement 5 to describe the demise of the 
apostle Paul and Peter in Rome (1 Clement 5:1-7) among other places.‘ Adam Winn, on page 
45 of “The Purpose of Mark's Gospel” gives examples of the use of this euphemism from 
Irenaeus’ own works and states: 


“The use of ¿¿o0oc here seems to have a sense of finality; that is, the departure is not 
followed by a later return. It seems to be the ‘departure’ that raises the need for John Mark to 
pass along the written gospel. If this departure was only temporary (one from which Peter 
and Paul would eventually return), it seems odd that such a need would arise from it.” 


Thus, Irenaeus assigns the date of the Marcan Gospel after the (supposed) martyrdom 
of Peter and Paul in Rome in AD 64. This is corroborated by the so-called ‘Anti-Marcionite’ 
prologue of Mark which is dated to around the 2nd or 3rd century, and may be relying on 
Irenaeus or Hippolytus [170-235 AD] for its information. The anti-Marcionite prologue of 
Mark is however not Irenaean, containing the following passages: 


1 See Adam Winn’s “The Purpose of Mark's Gospel” for more. 


“Mark related, who was called “stumpy-fingered” [colobodactylus], because for the size 
of the rest of his body he had fingers that were too short. He was Peter's interpreter 
[interpres]. After the departure [exodon] of Peter himself, the same man wrote this Gospel in 
the regions of Italy...” 


Firstly, Mark's physical appearance is described utilizing a non-Latin loanword 
‘colobodactylus’ which is absent in every Irenaean text. This description is however found in 
Hippolytus of Rome's work. As Adam Winn states on page 50 of his book: 


“Some have argued that the prologue is dependent on Hippolytus, who also makes an 
isolated and passing reference to Mark as “stump-fingered” {colobodactylus). Though 
dependence is possible here, it is far from certain. The prologue may simply be dependent on 
a common stream of tradition. It is possible that the prologue's use of colobodactylus is 
dependent on an earlier Greek text than Hippolytus, perhaps even one on which Hippolytus 
himself was dependent. That Hippolytus refers to Mark as “stump-fingered” without any 
explanation would seem to indicate that it is part of a tradition with which his audience would 
be familiar. Perhaps the prologue is simply familiar with this same tradition (or is itself this 
tradition).” 


Additionally, the prologue's designation of the location of composition as “Italy” departs 
from Irenaeus’ “Rome” identification. If the prologue was truly dependent on Irenaeus’ we 
would expect it to borrow his specificity rather than generalize the tradition for no apparent 
reason! The simplest explanation is that the prologue is reliant on an independent stream 
of tradition, which itself also attests to a post-64 AD composition. Summarily, we have 3 
“ancient traditions which all attest to a post-64 AD date for the gospel's 
composition, contradicting later fathers who were doubtlessly trying to push back the 
dating to strengthen the reliability of the text, as can be observed in Clement of Alexandria's 
writings wherein he states that Peter approved of it “through a revelation of the spirit” [Ecc. 
Hist. 2. 15]. Contemporary scholarship sees Clement's tradition primarily as an expansion 
and development of the slightly more primitive Irenaean tradition, which makes sense given 
that “over time there would be a desire to draw the second gospel closer to the apostle Peter 
than earlier traditions allowed for. Therefore, Clement has more likely pushed the second 
gospel back into Peter's lifetime.”” Doing this permitted Clement to erase the negative 
impressions commonly associated with the Gospel of Mark and allow the fourfold gospel 
canon to fully bear its fruit. If one wishes to contest this idea of development, they must 
provide an explanation for the independent streams of tradition running contrary to Clement 
and later fathers, including a rationalization of the later dating. Dating is an endeavor limited 
to external analysis however, and as we will shortly see, the internal data confirms the 
post-64 AD dating as the consensus of modern academia shows. 


? Winn, The Purpose of Mark's Gospel: An Early Christian Response to Roman Imperial Propaganda’ Pg 
51. 


The Temple & the Abomination of the Desolation: 


The Destruction of the Second Temple is a central event in each of the Synoptic Gospels. 
As academics seek out the latest ‘prophecy’ in apocalyptic texts to inform their proposed 
dates, many apologists, and fundamentalists dismiss scholarship due to purported atheistic 
assumptions the religious laity detest. We note however that the Olivet discourse being used 
as a marker is not due to the fact that Jesus could not have prophesied the temple 
destruction. Rather, it is recognized that the Olivet discourse has not been handed down 
unadulterated; the evangelists felt free to amend and edit the text as with every other 
statement of Jesus, as can be noted from any synopsis. Craig Keener on page 271 of his 
commentary on Acts thus notes: 


Ancient historiography, however, employed speeches in a manner different from modern 
usage; although the event of the speech might be historical, the degree to which the content of 
a speech conformed to the actual speech delivered on that occasion varied according to the 
writer, his sources, and the extent to which any accurate memories of a speech existed. 


This argument does not rely on presuppositions of naturalism as is often alleged by 
apologists, but is rather simply noting how the writers of antiquity behaved. Much like other 
apocalyptic texts, the gospels reframe prophecies in light of their historical contexts. What is 
important to us is the function of the prophecy in the text rather than the 
prophecy itself; a feature noted by the majority of conservative commentators, 
such as the NABRE Catholic and Orthodox Study Bibles. An in-depth analysis of the 
change in details in the Olivet Discourse in the synoptic gospels will be provided in the 
section pertaining to the dating of the Gospel of Luke. 


In the aforementioned scene, Jesus enters Jerusalem on a donkey, where he is greeted 
by the cheering crowds proclaiming him as the long-awaited Messiah (Mark 11:1-10). 
Following this, he observes the temple (11:11) and subsequently enters it to overturn the 
money tables, expelling those in the courtyard (11:15-19). Notably, this incident is embedded 
within a narrative where Jesus curses a fig tree for its failure to bear fruit out of season 
(11:12-14), leading to its eventual withering (11:20-24). This action is commonly understood 
as a symbolic foreshadowing of the impending destruction of the second temple. Following 
numerous interactions with religious leaders and city residents, Jesus’ disciples express 
admiration for the grandeur of the temple. In response, Jesus delivers his famous prophecy, 
foretelling the complete devastation of the temple and Jerusalem (Mark 13:1-4). When the 
disciples seek further clarification, inquiring about the timing of this event, Jesus outlines a 
sequence of forthcoming events (13:3-8), including their own persecution (13:9-13). This will 
culminate in the arrival of the ‘abomination of desolation,’ serving as a sign to flee from 
Judah (13:14-23). 


The destruction of the temple is a prominent theme in the second half of the Gospel of 
Mark, authored by an educated writer, trained in rhetoric. This must therefore be understood 
as an intentional literary action by the author of the Gospel, especially when one takes note of 
the contrast with the first half of the gospel. During the Olivet discourse,? Jesus employs a 
familiar apocalyptic title, the ‘Abomination of the Desolation’ which is left as is by the author. 
The gospel writer however leaves an editorial comment, Let the reader understand” 13:14. 
This editorial comment betrays the fact that the audience was already aware of the identity of 
this ‘Abomination of the Desolation’. The author expects his reader to harken back to a 
specific event they are familiar with in relation to the war and the destruction of the temple. 
To reiterate, what matters here is not the prophecy but the manner in which it is 
utilized. The inclusion of the authorial comment “6 ávayivwokwv voeitw”, or “Let the reader 
understand” indicates that the original audience understood the implications of 
the prophecy; a fact.* Quoting the ‘NABRE’ Catholic Study Bible, we read: 


A somewhat more precise date is suggested by apparent references to the imminent or 
recent destruction of the Temple and the appearance of the “desolating abomination” (Mark 
13:14). Thus, the Gospel was probably written shortly before or after 70 AD, a time of turmoil 
in the Empire in the wake of Nero’s persecution of Christians in Rome and the violence of the 

Roman-Judean war.5” 


Thus, even if one does not necessarily agree with a Post-70 AD dating, they must still 
contend with all scholarship which, in agreement with Irenaeus, places Mark in the later half 
of the 60s. For our purposes, this is sufficient. 


The ‘Legio’ Pericope & The Boar: 


Mark 5:9-13 
And Jesus asked him, “What is your name?” He replied, “My name is Legion (Meyi); For we 
are many.” And he begged him eagerly not to send them out of the country. Now a great herd 
(ayéAn) of swine was feeding there on the hillside; and they begged him, “Send us to the 
swine, let us enter them.” So he gave them leave. And the unclean spirits came out, and 
entered the swine; and the herd, numbering about two thousand, rushed down the steep 
bank into the sea, and were drowned in the sea. 


The Episode of the Exorcism of the Garasene Demon is the only Gospel story that has 
Jesus asking the name of a demon. The Demon responds states that his, or their name is 
‘Legio’ (Aeyıv), Mark is referring to a specific Roman military unit, a legion. Important details 


3 The Olivet discourse is the name for the pericope in which the prediction is made. 
4 Spencer Mcdaniel, “Here's How We Know the Canonical Gospels Were Originally Anonymous’ 
5 Catholic study bible. Get page no. 


that must be kept in mind include the ‘Legion’ asking to not be sent out of the country, being 
sent into a herd of swines, and being expelled into the sea, subsequently drowning. 


Subsequent to the Judean revolt of 66 AD, four Roman Legions were sent to the Judean 
province to help squash the Jewish rebellion a year later. Rome deployed only auxiliary forces 
in the region to deal with local uprisings, trouble and to keep the peace. The presence of the 
Roman Legions drastically changed the status quo of the region. Especially since one of these 
was the Tenth Legion, a Legion that participated in the siege of Jerusalem and the sack of the 
destruction of the Second Temple under Vespasian, this legion was stationed in Jerusalem 
and the surrounding vicinities. It must be kept in mind by our reader that the symbol of the 
Tenth Legion was a swine. 


The Tenth Legion ‘Fretensis’ is significant to the episode playing out in the fifth chapter 
of Mark. As was mentioned before, the symbol of the Tenth Legion, a swine. Now, the 
demon, who identifies himself as Legion, asks Jesus to send him into a herd/military 
company (ayéAn) of swines, which drown in the sea. An obvious literary device the author 
of the Gospel of Mark has made use of, reflecting a desire to expel the Roman Legions from 
Judea. The word ‘herd’ (@yéAn) in Koine Greek was also used to refer to military companies,° 
it is likely that the word referred to a military company in this pericope as well, due to the 
militaristic undertone of the episode. Another intriguing detail of this pericope is the act of 
the Legio” demons drowning in the sea, plausibly reflecting the drowning of the Galilean 
rebels by the Legion some years prior.” 


Conclusion: 


As this article concludes, it seems quite clear through the internal and external evidence 
that Mark was written after the Jerusalem Temple's destruction and so after 70 AD. While the 
present author heavily doubts the notion of apostolic succession due to numerous reasons to 
be further elaborated on in the future, it is nevertheless important to utilize these early 
church fathers for a form of internal analysis of the tradition, and to provide support to those 
who take them as authorities. Most people do not focus on the dating of this gospel however 
this forms part of a larger argument. The next article pertains to the Synoptic Problem, and in 
1t we conclude that both Matthew and Luke used Mark which means that a post-70 CE dating 
for the Gospel of Mark entails a post-70 AD dating for the Gospel of Luke due to the latter’s 
independence on the former. This all culminates in the non-authenticity of the Pastoral 
Epistles, due to the usage of the Gospel of Luke by the Pastoral author. These facts will firmly 
situate the date of composition of the epistles after the death of the supposed author, Paul. All 
of this will be firmly argued for in-depth in the future. 


6 Jean Ducat, Spartan Education, 24 and 78; Hans Leander, Discourses of Empire, 206. 
7 Josephus, Judean War 3.10.9. 


